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The Engl i eh as a Second Language Program <g,B.L.> it 
funded by Chapter I and by Pupils with Special Educational 
Needs (P.B.E.N.). It in a basic tMlli program for students 
of limited Englith proficiency <LEPI. DurinQ the 198 4 -OS 
school year, it provided beginning, interred lute, Advanced, 
and transitional classes for students in 55 New York City 
High School e. 

Thie report focutee on two program objective*! 

-To provide «n instructional program which will improve 
the listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills in 
English necessary for success in the mainstream. 

-To have 70 percent of program participants master one 
English syntax objective for every 20 days of instruction 
as measured by the Criterion Referenced English Syntax 
Test (CRE8T) • 

This report evaluates one aspect of the instructional 
programi the implementation of E.B.L. content area classes. 
In fall, 1984, the Division of High Schools provided 
resources for the establishment of E.B.L. content area 
classes. Taw-levy funds supported these classes for E.B.L. 
students whose English skills were not yet sufficiently 
developed for them to function effectively in mainstream 
classes. The purpose of these clasves was to develop skills 
In both the content area and the English language. Teachers 
incorporated E.B.L. methodology into their mathematics, 
science, social studies, business education, and other 
classes* Twenty-eight schools offered a total of 250 E.B.L. 
content area classes in fall, 1984, and 27 schools offered 
22S such classes in spring, 198S. Individual schools offered 
from one to 67 E.B.L. content area classes. Host schools, 
however, offered fewer than 10 such classes. 

The potential value to students of E.8.L. content 
area classes remains to be realised. Few teachers of these 
classes had previous training in E.B.L. methodology. The 
E.B.L. program's staff development specialists (8.0.8.s> 
worked with these teachers in adapting their classroom 
techniques and curriculum to the needs of LEP students. 
6.D.8.S did most of their training on a one-to-one basis. 
These teachers 'were not part of their school's regular E.S.L. 
program. They were, therefore, not mandated to meet together. 
As a result, 6.D.B.S could not set up group training sessions 
for them. 

Teachers had almost no content area materials 
appropriate for LEP students. In almost all of the classes 
observed by the evaluation team, students used either a 
standard textbook or handouts from a textbooks The texts were 



written for mainstreae, r#thtr then lX», students. In a few 
Instances, teachers used different supplementary materials 
appropriate to their students* English skills Uvtli, During 
the 1994-09 school year, the E.S.L. proor#« staff developed 
the draft of • manual on teaching 6,6,1, in the content ere*. 
They *it! complete end distribute the manual during the 1965- 
66 school year. * 

Student* in f .8.L. content area classes h*o to Meter 
subject i»«tter required for graduation at the eeme time as 
they learned English syntax and vocabulary. Dealing mi th 
both subject matter and language skills «•« particularly 
difficult for beginning E.S.L. students, For the most part, 
8.S.L. content area teachers were more likely to explain 
tmf ami liar vocabulary than to address students' problems with 
syntax, At one school, staff placed students in E.B.L. 
content area classes because the school did not have 
sufficient bilingual teachers to offer bilingual content area 
classes. 

Overall, the program met its objective. Slightly 
over 60 percent of beginning students and 79 percent of 
intermediate students mastered at least one CHEST objective 
per 20 sessions in both teres. At the advanced level, 54.6 
percent of fall students and 59.1 percent of spring students 
est the evaluation objective. Students at the advanced level 
have fewer and more difficult skills to master than students 
at the lower levels. Ttus fact largely explains differences 
in achievement between advanced students and those 9t the 
beginning and intermediate levels. However, success in 
meeting the evaluation objective did net necessarily 
translate into success in content area classes! beginning 
E.S.L. students, for example, who met the evaluation 
objective on the CREST might lack the vocabulary, syntax, and 
other English skills to pass E.S.L. content area classes in 
science or social studies. Accordingly, more study of student 
performance in these classes is needed. 

Based on the evaluation findings, it is recommended 

thatt 

-E.S.L. content area teachers should participate in on- 
site group training sessions and, if possible, in 
centrally-held, all-day training sessions. 

-All E.S.L. content area teachers whose classes contain 
large numbers of beginning E.S.L. students should receive 
E.S.L. training. 
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The Snglisn as * Ofteond Language i»fotr M ig, g.t.) n*t 
prc/ided service* «or Ne« Vork Cit/ high school »tud»nt» for 
*or# then IS years, lit t« te n*|p students ©f lt*tt«H? 
fnglish proliciency ILIPI attain c ot^w mtivf and 
linguistic competency in English in the tie* allotted for * 
secondary scnool progre*. To be elmifitd t*fp, students 
bed to score below the twenty** irst percentile on the 
Language Assessment Better? ILAIM. The LAP i« e nore- 
refereneed testf used to eeature the basic Snellen skills o# 
students whoit native I enguege is not ffngiisn. 

C.8.L. i» a basic skills program which provides 
listening, speaking, reeding, end writing instruction in th# 
fnglish language to students with over 30 different native 
languages. Wany C.8.L. students ere elso in tax -levy c*» 
federally-funded Title VII bilingual progress. €.6,1.. staff 
group students homogeneously on the basis of English 
proficiency. They asnign eech student to one of three levels 
of Instruction! beginning* intermediate, end edvenced. Soee 
students elso take e transit ton* I class prior to 
ftilOllCfMiQfl t .BtytfMti>iQ S5 Mom York City high schools took 

, U c I*r #f#rw * t * d t# * t# «*•*•▼••* **■• based on national norms. 
N.ft.T* scores indicate e student's standing relative to 
other students in the nation. 
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f .fi.C. Clilitl #uri«« two IW-W ocnool y»»r* N**rly 11,009 
•totfentft p*rt»Cii>*ted I* tt*# €*§•(.» oroQr** #*€ft tor** I *8.l* 
i* fu*a#*f toy 0n*j>tor I *fMi oy **up. i» wilt* §otct#l §0yc»tion*l 
M##*f» <f\§.«*H»l. A M*OOl It •)I9I6I« for «*0#r#l Cft#f»tor | 

fund* if * to#>ci*»»d f^o^cwti&n of it» »tu<»»ftt body oitfeor 
oufttifie* for t*M» fro# toncn progr** or It * *##0#r of • 
family tn#t ou#llf i#* for Mil to Fmmilio* witfe ItopoftOont 

Chl.i9r*n Ilk, *%&.£. *| It §« #}iglij.« for **P* Vorfc &t»t# 

P»I.I,h, lund* if it* •tutfent body f*il» to moot cmrttm 
*c#dM>ic »t#n(J*f Jt. 

r~untf»n9 provtO** for t»*ch»r«* oduc*tion«l 
*ft*i«t#nt«* mnd coordin*tor«, *» **#lt *• for central 
*0aini«tr*ttv» ntuff *ao «t«ff Oovmloomont ftOfciAl i«t« 
<3.D*5.i*<. Tn# progr** i « control iy #0mi*u*t»ro0* 8.0*6.* 
vioit p*rtieip*ti*9 school • *t l#«*t tMico • month to train 
«nd •*«i«t tHchvri, flmnbuu curriculum m#torl*ltt, *nd 
collect 

The C.fi.L. prc*or«m h*t idontif iod * numoor of proormm 
objective*** Thi* evaluation focuoed on tho follottinQ t*ot 

-To provide *n instruction*! proormm *h»cn Mill improve 
the listening, WMMn?, reedino* end Mritmo ftfcill* in 
English n*ce»**ry for eucce** in the ** metre am. 



*?© H* o#*cont Of Of o$*** p*Ml€ip*Mt ##il#r on* 

ffta|»«n ty*t#* OOJO€tl*# ♦ 30 »* 

|*»#V'4*ftlon *fr OOftftWOtf li¥ l*f ©MlOflon l*o*oronfo« 



met 01 lit i¥#uMiio?i 

f**o e»*t***ti&t i#i€t«tt«* %*m «# 4#t*t 

in<oF*#tlOft *OOut f .§.W. f©nt#nt c #n« «tt»*ont 

oytcome «»t#. Tn# «*ff#U¥§ portion of itut roooM <ck^*»* 
on tn# i*elo»#nt#tion of f»§*t» content *ro* i olfaction in 

Cl*ftft#ft »*t*t»J »*n*0 Oy &|VI<f»«*k Of M|«A §<*tOO}» 1A <*}}* 

10$MU T#*~lo#<if *u*m* wwua toot* Ci«*f#f *cr i.S.l. 
*t**o«ntit «**ot# £ni$li*n tMMi not ytt MMcitaUy 

o#v*lootH) for tn*n to function e*4#*tiv»)v in #»inti#f*« 
€}#»•#*• Toocftor* I f%c or par #1*0 (•£.(., 4M»tno0OlOC)y into 
tAttrvctton in wi«vc*» «»^*utft, *oei*l *i^a»*», »w*in#** 
#0wc«tion» one otnor *yfej#§t*. Fow toocnoF* of f .§»!*» content 
cl*ft**ft n*0 pr#*ic*#* training in €.8.1,. *otno9d}09*. fn# 
C.Q.t. prop"**** §.D.6.» wor^od mt* tnoio toocltoro in 
*o«ptino c)«%oroo» tocfwti quoo #no curriculum to tno noeOt of 
tl* vtuOontft* T*oni*«oiont nion *cnool* offorod f 
content or## ci**»#6 in fall, SWMt offered then durtnf 

1»»0> MW POW ^» I MW WOO- 

§**p CKEST #o*»«re« **# Cnftltft t^lllf Of non-n#tl** •pe#*er» 
of Cnalicn. U 1* * crltor *on-re«er#n*#a tost iC.*.T.». 
C.H.T. KOftt indicate tno le*ol of **iii # student n#% 
ecftioved in * p#rticu»l# ouOject #re». 
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*efl*f 1m ## t*#*# «ftft9li tliffnMivf *i §ft 

fr€*&®}*» t*# f#>it *t*f# #€ C "€ Orttliw vft 4K*OOl», 
|« *»ftf (AttiAfffi |t«0|#|#4f*l *UPjOft**FO# 



f *» ©*<it# ot f#w€*tlo*ftl *«t*«**«*t/Mi$* §c*o«* 
€**}«*•<( torn y*i* <©»f 8. u. * wt*# • itwotoor ©# 

C***#tor t/f*.3.g.N. C,S,l, loot* t*c**»«»*»* 



»IUf VlSlt* t« lMNrf*» »CH»9}ft ««Hft €»§*tc» COM**! 

0*rti€§o#ttf«9 ftiteenfttlvo luifN wnoo)i» 

-!<vter*i*w* *»i t* t##ctMW«| tfm ^r©§r*fn i tf*# 

»t ## # 0frv9teof*ftMSif*ttr%>etiOA#} oorvicoft coordinator t 
#*« #iv# o« it** oroor**** §.o*f»*» 

-f***|A#UO* O* CWVlCUlttO 0«"r*}OCM»0 

n*cMu#l I v in conooction **itt* C.S.t* contort #r»« 

([ S ^mpnr o 

-*n*lyftl% 0# •twOWt OWtfO** 0»t*. i«%cl«Hi«f •t\WMl»f*CO 
**0 WystHOor o# e.^.t. **«ltl* 
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IX. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



BBB6B6B QVgRVlgw 

E.S.L. content area classes fostered the development 
of English skills for LEP students and introduced them to 
content area material which they must master in order to 
graduate. Unlike those in basic E.S.L. courses, which are 
supplementary, students received credit for passing E.S.L. 
content area classes* Many LEP students in bilingual 
programs took bilingual content area classes which were 
credit-bearing and taught in their native language. In 
schools which did not offer bilingual content area classes in 
the student's native language, the student could only take 
mainstream content area classes which were taught entirely in 
English. E.S.L. content area classes provided an alternative 
for these students! in these classes, students could receive 
content area instruction along with attention to their 
special language needs. 

A few schools with E.S.L. programs had previously 
offered E.S.L. content area classes. Funded program staff 
had urged school administrators to increase the number of 
such classes. Subsequently, a number of administrators 
committed additional 1984-85 tax -levy monies to these 
classes. The result was a dramatic expansion of the program. 

-6- 
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Twenty-eight schools offered a total of 250 E.S.L. content 
area classes in fall, 19S4 and 27 school offered 225 such 
classes in spring, 1985. Of these, 44 percent Here social 
studies classes, 24 percent were science classes, 16 percent 
Here mathematics classes, 11 percent Here business education 
classes, and five percent Here in other subjects (i.e., 
music, art, health). Individual schools offered from one to 
67 E.8.L. content area classes. Most schools, however, 
offered a relatively small number of these classest over 40 
percent gave one to three classes; over 70 percent gave one 
to nine classes. 

§I6EEIW§ &m SieEE IBfilNING • 

Most teachers of E.S.L. content area classes did not 
have E.S.L. licenses. Only one licensed E.S.L. teacher Has 
among the 126 teachers of fall, 1964 classes. Five licensed 
E.S.L. teachers Here among the 113 teachers of spring, 1985 
classesf four of these teachers Here from a single school 
Hhich had offered E.S.L. content area classes in previous 
years. No license exists for E.S.L* content area teachers! 
most Here licensed in their subject areas. 

The predominance of teachers without E.S.L. licenses 
made training in E.S.L. methodology particularly important. 
* 

-7- 
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The S.D.S.s contacted supervisors of E.S.L. content area 
courses to indicate their avail ablity for staff development 
services. For the most part, S.D.S.s did training on a one- 
to-one rather than on a group basis. Individual meetings 
between an E.S.L. content area teacher and an S.O.S. Here 
more feasible than group meetings. These teachers Here not 
part of their school's E.S.L. program. Therefore, S.D.S.s 
could not set up group training sessions, as they did for 
E.S.L. teachers, during times when these teachers Here 
mandated to meet together. 

The S.D.S.s indicated that, for the most part, they 
had limited contact with teachers of these classes. In some 
cases, teachers were not interested in establishing an 
ongoing relationship with th« 8.D.8. because they did not 
expect to teach E.S.L. content classes the -following term. 
The S.D.S.s did, however, do some demonstration lessons and 
share curriculum. On. S.P.S. had more teacher contact at 
Martin Luther King, which has offered such classes before, 
than at other schools with teachers less experienced with 
E.S.L. content area courses. Another 8.D.S. had a lot of 
contact based on individual need. The S.D.S. at Seward Park, 
a school with 11 E.S.L. teachers and seven E.S.L. educational 
assistants, observed that its huge E.S.L. program necessarily 
had to be a priority. This primary responsibility left her 
with little time to work with the teachers from different 

-8- 
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departments who taught over 50 E.8.L. content area classes 
per term. 

During the 1984-83 school year f teachers had almost 
no material available which addressed both content area 
subject matter and the language difficulties of LEP students. 
Students in almost all of the 23 classes observed by the 
evaluation team used either a standard textbook or handouts 
from a textbook. The content of these texts Has consistent 
with the material covered in mainstream courses. They did 
not, however, address deficiencies in basic English skills. 

In a f*m Instances, teachers used a variety of 
supplementary . alternative curricular materials appropriate 
to their students' English skills level. Flushing E.8.L. 
content area teachers,* or example, used a two-term 
curriculum manual developed in 1982 by its Title VII 

trilingual program staff, CL*Ul iBC tfttt ftfitCitlQl IWiQQUlfit 
Arfct ftpprpaph) » It is designed first to explain to new 
Immigrants such survival skills as shopping, reading street 
signs, and traveling to the subway, and then to teach these 
students about their neighborhood, their city, and their 
country. The manual is entirely in English and supplements 

-9- 
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standard English-language textbooks which do not contain 
vocabulary questions, cloze paragraphs, and other English- 
language building exercises. The funded E.6.L. office has 
agreed to reproduce and distribute ClXi&l ifiC t*t*S fiDtcLctQlf 
it has already distributed a dozen of these manuals to 
social studies progress which offer E.8.L. content area 
classes. 

At Seward Park, the general science teacher used a 
bilingual textbook, CbJjQtlt SUttBltMufctCY. It*ifeMk ifiC 
Biology 6* which the school's Title VII Chinese bilingual 
program staff had developed. The difficulty for beginning- 
level E.8.L. students of the English textbook's vocabulary 
and syntax Mas a significant obstacle to their grasping the 
course's science content. Although use of the Chinese 
supplemental textbook enabled students to learn course 
content, it did not teach and reinforce their English reading 
and comprehension skills. 

During the 1984-83 school year, the staff 
development/instructional services coordinator, with input 
from 8.D.8.B and teachers, developed the draft of a manual on 
teaching E.S.L. in the content areas. This manual addresses 
an important program need. It contains a detailed explanation 
of how content area teachers can help students develop 
English skills. Zt includes lessons on social studies, 
mathematics, and science. The lessons begin with a statement 



of both content area and E.S.L. aims. Pupil worksheets are 
integral to many of the lessons. A im» lessons illustrate how 
E.S.L. social studies teachers can present global studies and 
American studies Material to beginning-level E.S.L. students. 
These teacher-devel oped lessons contain reading passages 
followed by vocabulary and verb study lists, as well as 
comprehension and review exercises. During the 1985-86 school 
year. High School Bilingual /E.S.L. Staff will complete and 
distribute this manual • 



cwftsseooa itsuEtt&ttieiiot* 

The student composition of different E.8.L. content 
area classes affected classroom implementation. Although 
these classes followed the same curriculum as mainstream 
classes, teachers usually had to adjust the speed with which 
they presented each topic, especially in classes with 
beginning E.S.L. students. Sewsrd Park was unique in giving 
E.S.L. biology in three terms, rather than in the usual two. 
This adjustment reflected the school administrators* 
awareness that their beginning E.S.L. students could not 
absorb the content in English in two terms. One 6.D.S. noted 
that classes with newly-arrived students had to be scaled 
down. In 'these classes, teachers had to address not only 

-11- 
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subject matter, syntax, end vocabulary, but student 
Acculturation to * totally new environment. 

At site of the seven schools visited, staff pieced 
students in E.6.L. content area classes on the besis of the 
required curriculue. Interviews with S.D.S.e indicated that 
staff at other schools also assigned students primarily on 
the basis of their curriculue needs, rather than of their 
E.6.L. level. With few exceptions, beginning E.6.L. students 
clustered in required ninth-grade classes and intermediate 
E.6.L. students in required ninth- and tenth-grade classes. 
An eleventh-year class, such as John 8owne*e economics class, 
contained only advanced E.8.L. students. At the ease time 
that they had taken the lower levels of E.6.L., these 
students had taken the previous courses in the required 
social studies sequence. A wide range of students could, 
however, be found in Flushing's typing classes. Two of those 
observed contained students whose E.S.L levels ranged from 
beginning to aovanced. The teacher reported that since some 
spoke English very well and others not at all, the students 
with better English-language skills translated for the 
others. 

In rare Instances, staff placed students on the basis 
of language background. At Theodore Roosevelt, for example, 
with a well-established E.8.L. content area program, 
beginning Indo-Chinese students were in separate classes 

-12- 
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bKWM, according to the 6.0,6., they could not coMunlcatt 
without the presence of an Indo-Chinese educational 
assistant. Ths school's largsr group of Spanish-speaking 
E.S.L. studsnts, who mots also kept together, Mas dividsd 
according to E.6.L. level. 

At Seward Park, staff assigned Chinese- and Spanish- 
speaking students to separate E.6.L. content area classas. 
The Seward park assistant principal for administration stated 
that these students should be in bilingual content area 
classes, but the school did not have sufficient bilingual 
staff to of'er s«tch classes. In bilingual content area 
classes, tha student*, woo id learn subject Matter taught 
in their native language. Educational assistants funded by 
Title VXI or tax-levy funds worked in many of Seward Park's 
E.S.L. content area classes, especially at the lower levels. 
Two of the four Seward Park E.S.L. content area classes 
observed, both with beginning E.S.L. students, had 
educational assistants. In the mathematics class for Spanish- 
speaking students, the teacher taught in English with the 
educational assistant interjecting explanations in Spanish. 
Xn the mathematics class for Chinese-speaking students, the 
educational assistant followed each of the teacher's English- 
language verbal or written explanations with a Chinese 
translation! the teacher acknowledged that he "definitely 
needs the par apr of essional " and that the class is "much 

-13- 
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harder when she is absert." 

The use of tduc«non«) assistants to translate was one 
eethod of addressing students* difficulties with English. Two 
schools used education*! assistants only in specific E.S,l. 
content area cl assess the Park Most eatheoatics class with 
beginnning E.6.L. students and the Flushing Civics for New 
* Peer leans class with Korean students who had no knowledge of 

English. The teacher of the Flushing civics class also 
divided students Into groups of four, with one of the sore 
proficient students interpreting for the others. 

Teachers in the ciassses observed were far nore likely 
to define vocabulary words than to address issues of syntax 
or pronunciation. The observations of the evaluation tee* and 
the 6.D.8.S indicated that E.8.L. content area teachers left 
syntactical explanations to their students* E.6.L. teachers. 




-14- 
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Ill* ITUOCNT OUTCOME DATA 



Student outcome date for E.S.L. students ere reported 
toy ter« because of the great eobllity of this largely 
i ami grant group* Mhoae •sobers enter end leave the progrea 
throughout the echoot year. Oete ere reported for 10,739 
students in the fell* 1904 term end for 10*004 students in 
the spring, 1909 tern. Table I auo s a riies the number of 
schools end students reported in the E.S.L. program during 
the 1904-89 school yeer. Students Mere distributed fairly 
evenly esong the three levels of C.6.L. | the greatest number 
mas reported et the beginning level end the seal lest *et the 
edvenced level* ApproMieateiy 79 percent of the students 
Mere in the ninth and tenth grades. 

Teble 2 contains data for E.S.L. students during 
fell, 1984 and Table 3 contains dete for spr:ng, 1909. About 
80 percent of students in both teres had coeplete test 
results consisting of both pretest end post test CREST scores* 
The E.S.L. eveluetlon objective mss that 70 percent of 
program participente Mould master one English syntax 
objective for every 20 days of instruction as measured by the 
CREST. Classes Mere held for 63 days in the fall tore end 61 
deys in the spring tere. On the averege, students attended 92 
percent of progrea clesses. The nueber of skills each student 
needed to easter Mas calcuieted on the basis of individual 
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Statistical Suaoary of School* end Student* Reported in the 
fang li an *• a Second Language Pregran According to Level 
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2,909 


1*299 


409 
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Tenth Or ad a i 


1»112 


It 447 


1,243 
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Eleventh Grade i 


383 
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999 


2,090 


T**lfth Gradei 
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Total t > 


4,040 


3,732 


3,032 


10,004 



•Fell, 1984 data ie eieeing for 28 •tudent** 



eThe nuatoer of E.8.L. atudenta decreased froa the beginning 
to the interaediate level*, especially in the fall tare. 
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TAlML g 2 

Statistical Wu*m**v of t**» a* a *ocor*a la ataa o a 

a*a$ra» Ac*ar*if*i to lawett 
Pall* laSa* 



ivqinftftfto latamadiata Aavancao Coaoina* 
Laval Ltvtl Lavol Total 



Proportiert of 
stuoanta **>a mat tfc* 

evaluation ObJact>«*t ©0.5 to.O S*.0 74.1 

Avar*** laMOor of ».3 4,0 2* a 4.3 

Sfct 11a f«**t*ra*t io* 3S» io* 391 lof i3> 

Avaraa* Wu*0*r of 
Day* Uttanaad l of 

43 Dtyalt 90.5 57. 1 59,1 97.1 

Attonoancat aa.4 a i.4 as.© aa.2 

Stuoartta with 
Cowplota Koaulta 

aa a ?ar«*ftt*#* of 

StuoOnta ftaportadi 81.0 02.3 82.7 01.9 



oA tii0har oarcaataaa of atuoant* at Kb* oaaifwitas ona 
intaroaoAat* lavala oat tH» av*lu*tion o&jactiv* titan 
atuaant* at thm aavancati l»val. 

oStuoaatft *t all lavala Had co***r*ol« ratoo of attanO*Aco, 
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St«littic*l Wmm*ry of %hm finals** •« • t o coa * C**9u*$# 
Pro*r*» Accords to Lowolt 
J(p^li*a# .1989 



•oolnnino tflto m o d iato Aov*nc»<s ConoifMM 



Proportion of 
Studont* mo mt t*# 

€**W«tlon 0»Joet&**i 79.1 99,1 74,4 

MuMMbor of S.O 4.4 2.7 4.2 

ffcilln n«*torodi <of 2S» <o# 25* fof 151 

Aver*** Mumoer of 
AttoiMi#d 

fof 61 D*y»»t 54. » 35.3 38.* 3S. 2 

Porcont*** 

Mton**ftC«t 92.0 91. 0 91.0 

Student* ttfltfi 
Cowplot* tarsal to 
*• • Porcoittftoo of 

§i^0#fH« itapdrtwdi 77. ^ SI. 7 #0.5 

o t ov o ft tyfogr percent of «iltfi couplet* revolt* **et 

t**e oveluetton objective. 
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attendance. About 74 percent of tn* students eet tno 
evaluation object!** in fro** tore*. Students eestered an 
average of skill* f9.D.*3.e<t in tno fall tor*, end *,2 
**si !!• «9.D.»3.4» in tno spring tor*. 

Tno percent ego of students moot i no tno oval notion 
objective oaring tno 1+94-9S *tinool year t« nignor tnen it 
wo* during tno 1*93-94 *cnool year. About 4* percent not tno 
objective in foil, 1*93 end 99 percent oot it in spring, 
1*94. tno number of initio mattered, Ihowevor , na* rem»ined 
fairly conttent from tno 1*93*94 to tno »094h£5 scAeol vear.ff 
tno or eoor t ion of students **vo not tno evaluation 
Objective Ourlng tno IWHB scnool year decreased froo tno 
beginning ond intermediate lovoto to tno advanced level. 
During tno foil, 1994 term, for example, 91 percent of tr» 
beginning student* end TO oorcont of tno intermediate 
students mot tno evaluation objective, but only $3 oorcont of 
tno advanced student* net it. During tno fail* 1994 tore. 



•Tno cnane* in tno percentage of students too eet tno 
evaluation object ive reflect* a cnemge in O.C.*./tt.S.t.U. 
methodology* tno oubooQuon t ootnodological rovloion ooro 
accurately reflect* etudent achi evem ent. A review of 
pr evi ou*l y-u»ed m et h od* of data analysis revealed that they 
undorotated tno (number of otudont* wno eet tno evaluation 
objective, bocauoe they osoueod students would ooot an 
objective in fewer than 20 days* For e*emple, in a e?-o*y 
tore student* Mould bo eapeeted to easier tnroe objective* 
under tno now system, out four objective* under 
tno old system, tinco tno evaluation objective *tate* tnat 
•tudont* should eector one skill for every So day* of 
instruction and a 47-day toro would allow student* only 
•oven days to eester a fourth Objective, tno corrected 
methodology require* tn»t tno full instructional period cap 
d«y*l bo allowed for students to eester eacn additional 
Skill* HIS— 
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beginning student* mastered 5.3 skills (B.D.-4.0) and 
intermediate student* mastered 4.0 skills <S.D.*3.S), but 
Advanced student* mustered only 2.6 skills <6.D.»2«1>. These 
student Achievement data showed little change from the fell 
to the spring term. The differences are largely Attributable 
to the number of skills tested At each level. The beginning 
And intermediate levels tests contain 23 skills; the Advanced 
level test contains IS skills. Students at the advanced 
level have fewer end more difficult skills to master then 
students at the lower level i, because the skills ere arranged 
in order of increasing difficulty. 

Success in meeting the evaluation objective does not 
necessarily translate into success in content area classes. 
A beginning E.B.L. student, for example, who meets the 
evaluation objective on the CREST does not necessarily have 
sufficiently-developed English skills to pass an E.S.L. 

♦ 

content area class in science- or social studies. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The widespread aval lability of E.S.L. content area 
classes provided LEP students with a valuable transition 
between E.S.L classes and mainstream subject area classes. 
The concrete support which funded E.S.L. /Bilingual Program 
staff oave to tax-levy E.S.L. content area teachers 
represented an important coordinated effort. 

Nevertheless, the full value to students of E.S.L. 
content area classes remains to be realized. Few teachers of 
these classes had training in E.S.L. methodology. They were 
far more likely to explain unfamiliar vocabulary words than 
to deal with the syntax or irregular verbs which LEP students 
might find particularly confusing. The further development 
and distribution of model curriculum by funded E.S.L. program 
staff should, however, be of considerable value to E.S.L. 
content area teachers, especially to those with less 
experience integrating subject matter with language skills. 

S.D.S.s faced several constraints. Providing training 
to tax-levy E.S.L. content area teachers added to the 
S.D.S.s' workload. The dispersal of E.S.L. content area 
teachers among their various subject-area departments also 
meant that S.D.S.s could not readily schedule group training 
meetings. One-on-one training sessions, while effective, were 
more time-consuming than group sessions and constituted an 
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addition*! drain on the B.D.B.e' limited time. 

atudanta naeded to take content area claaaaa required 
for graduation. A* * rwult, etaff at a i moat all of the 
schooJa viaitod placad E.B.U atudanta in contant area 
claaaaa on tha baaia of thair curriculum nsada, not on tha 
baaia of thair E.B.U. laval. Beginning E.8.L. atudanta had to 
grasp eubjeet matter thay would probably have found 
challenging in thair native languaga at tha ••ma time that 
thay found themselves confrontad with unfamiliar English 
syntax and vocabulary. In soma claaaaa, thssa atudants 
racalvad valuable halp from axperieneed E.B.L. contant araa 
teachara, from aducational aaeiatanta, from othar, mora 
Engllsh-f luant atudanta, and from curriculum daatgnad 
•pacifically for tha nan immigrant. Soma of tha E.6.L. 
atudanta, however, had English skills too limited for tham to 
absorb tha ••ma matarial preaented to mainstream and English- 
dominant studants. In ona of tha schools viaitod, studanta 
Mho should have baan placad in bilingual contant araa claaaaa 
were placad in E.B.U. contant area claaaaa bacausa of a 
ahortaga of bilingual taachara. 

Tha E.S.L. program Has ganarally auccaaaful in masting 
ita performance objectives to hava 70 parcant of program 
participanta mastar ona English eyntax objactiva for avary 20 
daya of inatruction. Slightly ovar 60 parcant of beginning 
E.S.L. atudanta and 79 parcant of intermediate atudanta met 
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the performance objective both term*. However , suecess in 
meeting the evaluation objective does not necessarily 
translate into suecess in content are* classes. A beginning 
E.B.L* student who masters elementary skills might lack the 
vocabulary end syntax to comprehend content area material. 

Baaed on the evaluation findings, it is recommended 

thatt 



e E.8.L. content area teachers participate in on-site 
group training sessions and, if possible, in centrally- 
held training sessions* 

e All E.B.L. content area teachers whose ciassea contain 
large numbers of beginning E.B.L. students receive 
E.B.L. training. 

e Project administrators encourage coordination between a 
school's E.B.L. program and its E.B.L* content area 
teachers and between the E.B.L. program and the 
chairpeople of departments which offer E.B.L. content 
area classes. 
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